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THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO ECONOMICS.^ 

The task imposed by the subject of this paper is the fixing 
of an equation between two undetermined and variable factors. 
The alternatives presented are : ( i ) discussion of nomenclature ; 
(2) discussion of the ultimate purpose of social knowledge and 
of the consequent relations between divisions of labor in accu- 
mulating and organizing social knowledge. Assuming the liberty 
to use the terms *• Economics" and '* Sociology" in the sense in 
which the writer is accustomed to employ them, this paper will 
follow, in the main, the second course. 

The postulates which sanction attempts to gather knowledge 
of social relations are: (i) that association of human beings is 
inevitable; (2) that knowledge of social relations is the condi- 
tion of so adjusting individual behavior to the requirements of 
association that the interests involved will be most completely 
subserved. In other words knowledge of social facts and rela- 
tions has telic value in the pursuit of human happiness. This telic 
value resides not merely in revelation of tendencies within which 
men are powerless. Its desirability consists not in forewarning 
men of what they have to expect from the operation of inexorable 
cosmic energies which it is comfortable to understand for the 
sake of intelligent resignation to fate! In that case there would 
be no more virtue in knowledge of social forces than in informa- 
tion about encroachments of the sea upon the land of the earth's 
surface, or about the rate at which the sun is losing its heat. 
Social knowledge is worth getting as an indication of what asso- 
ciated men may do to increase their happiness. 

It is perhaps superfluous to acknowledge the utilitarian pur- 
pose and the useful service of that specific inquiry into one 
series of social relations which dates the beginning of its scien- 
tific stage from the work of Adam Smith. Desire to know and 

'Read at the recent meeting of the American Economic Association in New York. 
The subject was assigned by the committee on programme. 
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so to control conditions precedent to human happiness has been 
conspicuously and continuously the spur to economic inquiry. 
Society is not likely to overestimate the labors of the economists 
in expounding relations within their peculiar field of investiga- 
tion. The preliminary remark is, therefore, in order, that the 
writer of this paper has no sympathy with the men who con- 
sciously or unconsciously make the term ** Sociology" stand for 
an effort to supersede or to discredit economic science. If, as 
this paper assumes, there is demand for division of labor corre- 
sponding with the distinguishing names — economics and soci- 
ology — it is because there are stages in the accumulation and 
interpretation of knowledge about society which call for dif- 
ferentiated methods and complementary processes. Economics 
and sociology are not to be regarded, however, as rival disci- 
plines, but as interdependent portions of social Science. The 
presumption that there is special call for arbitration and 
conciliation between economics and sociology rests primarily 
upon failure to perceive that after economic phenomena are 
nterpreted, only one of many elements in social reactions is 
thereby approximately explained. 

There is an easily distinguishable field of inquiry about the 
inclusion of which within the scope of economics there is prac- 
tically no question. It is inquiry coficer?iing the correlations of phe- 
7wmena cofinected with wealth, in so far as the desire for wealth is the 
determinuig, or at least the differentiating factor in those phenomefia. 
This paper takes for granted that there is a legitimate and neces- 
sary science (or group of sciences) of such phenomena, and that 
its proper designation is Economics. The scope of the science 
(or sciences) of Economics becomes debatable as soon as conclu- 
sions transgress the limits of abstraction and involve judgments 
upon the relation of economic phenomena to the remaining sum 
of human pursuits and interests. The conventional term ** Polit- 
ical Economy'* not less than the narrower and more special 
phrases ** applied economics," ** social economics," **the art of 
economics," ** practical economics," etc., implies what need not 
be argued, viz., that abstract economics alone is as inadequate 
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to the task of directing social cooperation as is abstract physics 
alone to solve the problems which confront the navigator or the 
military engineer. 

At the same time the men who devote themselves to the 
study of economic phenomena will, in the majority of cases, have 
impulse, if not even genius, to think out plans of social proce- 
dure. Hence it has come that, especially since the younger 
Mill, the tendency has grown almost universal to combine with 
abstract economics investigation of actual conditions ; the aim 
being invention or criticism of social policies and programmes. 

When this concrete work is undertaken, the question neces- 
sarily presents itself — not what is the relative capacity of the 
economists and of other men to fit themselves for judgments 
upon principles of social procedure, but, what measure of sanction 
can be derived from abstract economics alone for decisions upon 
programmes which involve the total of human interests ? 

Two views upon the question are imaginable: (i) that 
abstract economics supplies all the insight into social relations 
necessary as a qualification for guiding social procedure; (2) 
that it does not supply all the necessary insight. 

If we adopt the former view, we are compelled to believe 
that every relation of individuals to institutions is a phenome- 
non, explicable, and formulable in terms of economic exchange. 
The relation of the individual to family, community, school, 
church, state is wholly a relation turning upon wealth, disguised 
sometimes under the form of other, but actually derived interests. 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Lord Byron, Washington and Benedict 
Arnold, Napoleon and Thoreau are simply variations of the 
economic man. Coliseum and Catacombs, Inquisition and 
Reformation, modern science and modern philanthrophy are 
solely phenomena of economics. Let me not be understood to 
imply that any economist has ever avowed precisely this view. 
I am not aware that a theorist has been known to state his case 
in just this form. The other alternative then remains, viz., that 
social phenomena include more than economic phenomena, and 
social interpretation involves more than economic interpretation. 
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It would be difficult to name a recent economic treatise 
which does not tacitly, at least, admit that the operation of 
economic formulae is subject to modifications in practice, which 
must be reckoned upon when economic theories are applied. 
This concession, however, falls very far short of the necessities 
of the case. It by no means necessarily connotes belief or 
admission on the part of the economist that the same exact, 
specialized, scientific processes are necessary in determining the 
modifications to which the economic formula is subject, which 
are demanded in derivation of the formula itself. It would not 
be difficult to collect economic arguments which evidently 
assume with confidence that the economic inquiry must be scien- 
tific, while the modifying judgments may be supplied by the 
economist as a man of common sense ! 

A layman may be permitted to divide economists roughly, 
according to superficial characteristics, into the mathematical and 
the sentimental schools. It has long been evident that while the 
sentimental economists have tended to minimize the significance 
of economic science, the mathematical economists have tended to 
overlook both the necessity and the difficulty of precise knowl- 
edge of extra-economic phenomena and laws. They have fre- 
quently appeared to believe that if an economist is scientific in 
the treatment of his own proper problems, the knowledge needed 
for combination with economic abstractions, if they are to pass 
into social programmes, will be added to him by unconscious 
absorption. 

In a December review is a remark which affords an illustra- 
tive suggestion. The language is this: "The whole develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century has tended to emphasize the 
importance of a clear understanding of the workings of the 

social organism on the part of the intelligent public We 

might almost state in one sentence the whole purpose of eco- 
nomic study by saying that it is to enable the public to foresee 
the consequences of economic legislation."" The propositions 
are not quoted as evidence that their author takes a view differ- 

* Journal of Political Economy, December 1894. p. 107. 
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ent from that here proposed ; but the language gives occasion 
for the qualification, from our standpoint, that there is no such 
thing as ** economic legislation" pure and simple. The effects 
of legislation cannot, therefore, be discovered merely through 
perfection of the economic lens. 

Currency laws, for example, probably approach the concep- 
tion ** economic legislation" as nearly as any legal enactments 
that can be cited ; yet the monetary policy of nations, even when 
dictated by evidently sound statesmanship, must often vary from 
the requirements of abstract monetary science from considera- 
tion of a score of conditions in which economic elements are sub- 
ordinate. Prevision of consequences to follow legislation that is 
primarily economic depends upon judgment of conditions which 
involve the economic element in every variety of proportions, 
from a maximum down to a minimum ratio. The fact that the 
attitude assumed last summer by the labor organizations toward 
the Interstate Commerce Law was so unexpected illustrates the 
inadequacy of all our processes of social forecast, but especially 
the impotence of attempted prevision along the line of economic 
sequence alone. Recent occurrences in the American bond 
market may also be referred to without further comment. 

Just at this point sociology finds its primary function. That 
function corresponds with the fact that human life is an equation 
of more than one unknown quantity. Computing the value of 
the economic factor in the equation is but one of several pre- 
liminary processes, each of which consists in similar computation 
of the significance of a meaning term in the equation. Interpre- 
tation of actual social forces depends upon ability to find the 
significance of each of these factors and to combine them into' a 
symmetrical, even if only an algebraic, formulation of the whole. 

Sociology is accordingly the natural successor, heir and 
assign of the worthy but ineffective ** Philosophy of History." 
The aim of the philosophers of history was precisely the initial 
object of sociology, viz., a conspectus of the correlation of 
the forces that have given human society its present character. 
The cardinal reason for failure to derive a credible philosophy 
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of history was that the attempts were made before the necessary 
material or method for positive philosophy was available. The 
philosophies of history have consequently been, in large part, 
generalizations of assumptions rather than of facts. Scientific 
methodology in ascertaining the facts which contain the process 
of social development is still in the formative stage. It is a 
desideratum, not an accepted and authoritative mode of proce- 
dure. Yet development of criticism in the various departments 
of inquiry from which the material of social philosophy must be 
drawn has made more scientific generalization desirable, and in a 
measure practicable. Sociology is, therefore, the philosophical 
correlative of the perfected criticism recently applied to various 
groups and scries of social phenomena. 

It is plain that the philosophy here contemplated is situated 
midway between investigation of particular aspects of social fact, 
with the resulting bodies of arranged knowledge composing the 
special social sciences; and on the other hand *' social art,*' 
** practical civics," "the art of social control," or whatever we 
may call the programme of action which our philosophy sanc- 
tions. 

We may point out again, in passing, that to one who takes 
this view of sociology it is anomalous to select economics and 
sociology for the invidious prominence of juxtaposition. Sociol- 
ogy is a step in generalization, the motive of which is to supple- 
ment researches into the different objective and subjective rela- 
tions that condition human action, by attempting to organize the 
results of such preliminary researches. Of these relations there 
are those which the various physical and vital sciences explore. 
There is especially that branch of vital science which deals with 
man as **the highest zoological type.'* Then there are the vari- 
ously classified inquiries which attempt to explain man's actions 
as an individual and as an element in social combinations — 
ethnology, history, demography, comparative politics, comparative 
economics, etc. Then there is psychology, in its various divisions, 
from experimental laboratory psychology to ethnic psychology. 
Finally, but relatively more instructive than all, there are the 
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actual contemporary activities of society which must be inter- 
preted first as outgrowths of previous human activity, and then 
retro- actively as the most reliable clue to explanations of the 
interrelations of similar activities in the past. 

It will be seen that the function of sociology as thus 
explained is, so far, not research in the exact sense at all, but 
resort to the sources from which results of special research are 
to be expected. Whatever may be true of sociologists, sociology 
is not properly to be credited with the discovery of primary facts. 
That work has to be done before sociology is possible. Sociol- 
ogy is, however, acquiring the merit of contending that the 
necessity of combining facts from these sources must have 
scientific recognition, and that consequently social programmes 
based on premises narrower than this synthesis, whether they 
be predicated on moral postulates alone on the one hand, or on 
mathematics alone on the other hand, must be rejected as 
unscientific. 

The perception from which sociology takes its departure may 
be described in a somewhat different way. The desires which 
impel men to action are of numerous orders, which cannot be 
reduced to terms of a common concrete unit. These desires are 
related to each other, since they are directed towards objects 
for which undivided personalities strive. At the same time they 
are distinct, and viewed abstractly the corresponding satisfac- 
tions are ends in themselves. Thus men desire unimpeded exer- 
cise of physical capability ; they desire those psychic inter- 
changes which occur in companionship with fellow beings ; they 
desire satisfaction of curiosity ; they desire aesthetic enjoyment ; 
they desire that adjustment to condition which insures the state 
of complaisance that we call peace of conscience. Each of these 
desires is as truly a part of normal men as the desire for wealth. 
Now the fact that wealth, in some minimum proportion, is essen- 
tial to the emergence and development and satisfaction of these 
partially economic desires, does not change the complementary 
fact that the satisfaction of these desires depends upon other 
conditions than the possession of wealth ; conditions which can- 
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not be understood without investigation as rigid as that to which 
.economic relations must be subjected. Indeed, from the socio- 
logical standpoint, tacit assumption that economic science can 
be made the sufficient basis of a doctrine of human happiness, is 
comparable with an assumption that a general theory of prices 
can be deduced solely from the formula of diminishing returns 
in the extractive industries. To state the comparison directly, 
sociology recognizes the constant presence of the economic 
element in the problem of human happiness ; but it discovers 
that as the immanent cjualities of human nature unfold, while the 
absolute value of the economic element in welfare increases, its 
ratio to the sum of other elements consciously involved in 
happiness tends to diminish, somewhat as the phenomena of 
diminishing returns in agriculture lose their relative significance 
the farther the processes of manufacture carry transformation 
of the raw material. 

The sociologist accordingly, endorses, so far as the desidera- 
tum of social knowledge is concerned, Jane Carlyle's dictum : 
"The great bad is mixing things." The present campaign of 
sociology, as distinguished from economics, is for a clearing up of 
the confusion which is content with contemplation of man in two 
aspects : ( i ) economic man, (2) the undivided remainder of man. 
Far from depreciating the abstraction which has created the eco- 
nomic man, sociology tends to the conclusion that similar 
abstraction must create the physiological man, the social man 
(in the special sense), the intellectual man, the aesthetic man, the 
ethical man. The social unit postulated in our reasoning will be 
one part scientific concept and several parts empirical concept 
until these abstractions are derived and recombined into a syn- 
thetic, scientific concept of the real man. 

From this point of view attention may again be called to the 
correlation, rather than the contrast between economics and soci- 
ology. Evident demand for analytical observation of man in 
the qualitatively distinct phases of his desire and endeavor, 
emphasizes the declaration that sociology is in no sense a rival of 
economics, any more than of physiology or of psychology. On 
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the contrary, sociology can have no reliable material to organize 
until economics, among the other antecedent sciences, has per- 
formed at least preliminary portions of its work. 

It would not be pertinent to discuss in this paper the special 
contributions to knowledge of man and of society which antece- 
dent sciences ought to furnish. In such discussion criticism of 
existing division of labor upon the material of social knowledge 
would be unavoidable, and such criticism is among the most 
important present tasks of social scientists. It will be sufficient 
to repeat that the facts from which knowledge of real man must 
be abstracted are in man's physical structure, and in his physical 
environment ; in his actions from the birth of the race ; and 
especially in his contemporary activities. Until antecedent inves- 
tigation has gathered and grouped the facts from these sources, 
so *^hat they may be further organized, theories about man are 
either generalizations of guesses as to matters of fact, or they 
are deductions from metaphysical assumptions, or they are invo- 
lutions of the errors of both. Without implying any judgment 
of the scheme of classification, or any estimate of the accuracy 
of facts tabulated in Spencer's sociological charts, it is safe 
to assert that Spencer's proposed comprehensive survey of human 
conditions, acts and institutions, past and present, under cate- 
gories permitting perception of permanently significant relations, 
was a sagacious proclamation of the programme which must 
furnish the material for valid generalization about society. The 
exhibit of this material, whether actual or prospective, was appro- 
priately named Descriptive Sociology. 

It must be admitted that the social sciences are not yet so 
distinctly methodized that the function of sociology is beyond 
dispute. The fact that the material for social philosophy is as 
yet comparatively meager has led some men to start from the 
sociological point of departure, but to take their scientific posi- 
tion in a part of the field of inquiry which belongs of right to 
other workers. Hence a confusion of distinctions, since the 
materials of these special divisions of social knowledge have 
not yet been fully exploited. Many men who call themselves 
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sociologists are at present mixing with the business of specialists 
in widely different lines of inquiry. 

The sociologists would do well to confess this frankly. The 
only legitimate tasks at present open to social scientists are 
either old ones, subdivisions of old ones, or the task which 
becomes new with every considerable enlargement of knowledge ; 
viz., that of organizing ascertained facts into a scientific basis for 
renewed special research on the one hand, and for the inven- 
tion of social programmes on the other. The examinations of 
parts and phases of society thus far pursued have not resulted in 
knowledge sufficient for the sub-structure of an art of social 
cooperation that can establish a scientific character. Sociologists, 
perceiving the need of such building material, are making new' 
demands upon the antecedent sciences. They are even plunging 
into the work of those sciences, and attempting to fix the naii(^ 
sociology upon the particular branch of investigation to which 
they confine their attention. Digressing for a moment for refer- 
ence to terminology, I venture to observe that the conclusions 
of an amateur in anthropology or psychology or economics 
derive no respectability among masters in those sciences because 
arrived at under the name sociology. It is of course possible, 
by agreement, to make the term sociology generic for all the 
disciplines that contribute to knowledge of society, or identical 
with the phrase used in this paper with that meaning — viz., 
** the social sciences.*' If the term sociology is lised with a specific 
meaning — then it must either be immediately concerned with 
special phenomena, or with the generalizatmi of special phenom- 
ena. If the former, it is one of the antecedent procedures tribu- 
tary to social interpretation in general, and there appears no 
better reason for forcing the name sociology upon established 
sciences when recruits enter their ranks, than for calling Jiorti- 
culture transcendental philosophy when Emerson works in his 
garden. If by sociology is meant the work of assimilating 
the knowledge of society derived from different researches, 
there should be careful discrimination between sociological use 
of data furnished by special inquiries, and attempts by sociol- 
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ogists to improve upon the work of specialists in their own 
fields. 

It should be observed further, that sociology as here under- 
stood, being philosophy constructed by synthesis of scientifically 
ascertained knowledge of society, must of necessity be largely 
descriptive and realistic, rather than abstract and ideal. By way 
of concession to our mental limitations, we are obliged to analyze 
objects of knowledge into unreality before we can think them 
integrally. Absurdly enough we are disposed to fall into the 
fallacy that our processes cease to be scientific when we proceed 
to think the analyzed elements back toward verisimilitude. This 
mental trait opposes a serious obstacle to recognition of the value 
of social synthesis which thinks together into a representation of 
actual society the abstractions into which society has been artificial- 
i^ed for intellectual convenience. A recent criticism of concrete 
social philosophy constructed on the proposed lines asserts : " In 
the grouping of facts here set forth, regard has not always been had 
to the essential principles of classification. Instead of gathering 
Social" facts into homogeneous groups, according as they illus- 
trate certain clearly defined relations, such as economical or 
political relations, the purpose here seems to have been to make 
such groups of facts as, when presented, would describe particu- 
lar institutions or * social aggregates.' Under this method, the 
phenomena brought together in any given group are not neces- 
sarily of the same kind, and the groups thus constituted are con- 
sequently of no special importance for logical purposes. They 
are such groups as arise from that form of analysis which is 
involved in a description of any given social institution. The 
method here involved does not lead us far towards general scien- 
tific truth, but furthers minute description. It gives us a picture 
of society with all its details clearly visible, but it does not reveal 
the laws which underlie its being."' 

That which is here asserted to be the fault and the failure of 
the synthetic method of social exposition which this paper recom- 
mends is precisely the merit claimed for such synthesis. If there 

'Journal of Political Economy, December 1894, PP* 28-29. 
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is anything more deplorable in science than the *• great bad" of 
** mixing things,** it is the great worse of abstraction so persist- 
ent that things are kept apart which ought to mix. Logical cat- 
egories are arbitrary in so far as we fail to reset them in their 
actual articulations with the other logical categories abstracted 
from the same real objects. It is only by synthesis of logically 
constructed groups of phenomena with other similar groups that 
we are able to understand the concrete facts which hold and hide 
these phenomena in combinations. 

A geologist's account of a fossil or a rock formation, for exam- 
ple, might be criticised in precisely the language just cited. The 
report would be successful however, not in proportion as it used 
the object in question as an occasion for emphasizing the classi- 
fications of physics, chemistry, biology, climatology, etc., but in 
proportion as it exhibited the precise conjunction, in this particu- 
lar object, of influences which would not be intelligible if they 
had not previously been abstracted, criticised and classified by 
special sciences. 

The object of science is not reached when it has divided u{5 
reality into portions which the mind can deal with separately ; 
but rather when abstraction has proceeded so far that, by its 
assistance, the components of reality can be thought in their 
actual relations. The phenomena of a society can only be 
thought as they are, when they are thought in groups within which 
the facts of one logical category overlap and interlace those of 
many others. This is but repetition of the main contentions of 
this paper, viz., that knowledge of society is conditioned, ( i ) upon 
development of the rudimentary sciences of special social phe- 
nomena; (2) upon synthesis of the social sciences in description 
of concrete phases of human association. 

The philosophy which is the sociological desideratum is 
interpretation of the relations borne to each other by the distinct 
phases of human capability discoverable in human actions ; and 
the only thinkable means to such interpretation is comparison of 
recombined analytical conclusions with the concrete reality 
society^ to see if the thought so constructed corresponds with 
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the object. If there is not such correspondence, both the accepted 
data and the processes of synthesis must be reconsidered for dis- 
covery of the error. 

With the acquisition of systematized knowledge about indi- 
vidual and social facts, coordinated in ** sciences,*' and synthe- 
sized in descriptive philosophy, the opportunity for sociology 
proper begins. Presuming that the special sciences have con- 
tributed all they can bring to the interpretation of society, the 
peculiar obligation remains to make this knowledge available for 
guidance in social cooperation. By this it is not meant that 
sociology may become a collection of principles covering the 
whole area of conduct, and capable of being drawn out into 
deductions worthy to control every choice of action. It is 
assumed rather that the sum of available knowledge about the 
facts of human relations, if properly organized, will contain all 
the specific indications obtainable anywhere about possibilities of 
human improvement, and about methods and means of utilizing 
those possibilities. This amounts to the expectation that the 
classified material of social knowledge which we name col- 
lectively descriptive sociology, will constitute the material of 
social philosophy that shall contain implicitly two elements of 
general knowledge : ( I ) demonstration of more particulars in 
which men are destined by their nature to realize the vague con- 
ception, ''happiness ;" (2) indicationof more precise adaptations 
of means to ends in the attainment of happiness. 

These specifications describe sociology in its three chief 
aspects. In the first place, it is a body of arranged facts; or, 
more precisely, it is based upon a body of arranged facts. But 
interest in all the classes of facts contained in social phenomena 
long ago caused a certain division of the labor of investigating 
them ; and^ apart from the process of synthesis there remains in 
this field nothing but readjustment of the divisions, and refine- 
ment and further application of the method. This work is log- 
ically antecedent to sociology, although, as a matter of fact, 
there must be perpetual reciprocity between the logically ante- 
cedent collection and analysis and the logically subsequent 
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synthesis. The work of organizing special knowledge of social 
facts into an articulated exhibit of the structure and functions of 
actual society is not within the proper scope of the special investi- 
gations. It is indicated, however, as the next logical stage in 
the assimilation of knowledge ; and sociology accordingly under- 
takes a part of social science supplementary to the divisions of 
labor previously provided for, a part in which sociology is 
entirely dependent upon antecedent research ; and in the first 
instance the function ot the sociologist as related to that of the 
antecedent investigators is analogous to that of the physical 
geographer in relation to the fundamental physical sciences. 

In the second place, sociology confronts the phenomena of 
waste from maladjustment of individual and social effort. The 
quality and quantity of happiness which men enjoy do not cor- 
respond with the evident capacity of men for happiness ; and the 
endeavor to gain happiness is not directed by large intelligence 
of the elements involved in human happiness, or of the conditions 
upon which their attainment depends. The concrete facts of 
human life need to be interpreted with reference to their con- 
tained implications as to the kinds and combinations of satisfac- 
tion which human qualities and conditions indicate as their cor- 
relates. Systematized knowledge of positively determined human 
potencies and conditions is the only authoritative source and 
criterion of concrete social ideals, and of precise ethical precepts. 
The only visible way out of the immemorial contention between 
moral systems deduced from the arbitrarily constructed con- 
cept ** goodness," on the one hand, and the arbitrarily constructed 
concept ** happiness," on the other hand, is through scientific cor- 
relation of the qualities of human beings and the consequences 
of human action, in which correlation happiness and goodness 
meet. The task of determining this immanent ideal, and of con- 
struing it in its application to particular social conditions, fills a 
distinct section of sociology. 

In the third place, scientifically determined social facts and 
relations, real and potential, contain the only credible informa- 
tion about means available for realizing indicated social improve- 
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ment. The section of sociology about which there seems to be 
least controversy among sociologists themselves, is that final por- 
tion to which the work of Professor Lester F. Ward has probably 
given the permanent designation "dynamic sociology." Whether 
the boundaries of that division of sociology are to be equally 
permanent is perhaps questionable ; but the ultimate function of 
sociology as I conceive it, is to discover the principles of coop- 
eration by application of which human society may adopt the 
most effective means of securing happiness. Here, as before, 
sociology is a combining and correlating procedure. There is 
implicitly, at least, a technical art correlative with each special 
social science. The vital sciences, for example, may discover the 
most effective means of guarding against contagious diseases, of 
preventing propagation of the unfit, of breeding from the best 
human stock ; economic science may discover the most effective 
means of creating public revenues, or of organizing general 
industries with a view to the maximum of production ; political 
science may elaborate the technique of administration or may 
perfect theories of constitutional changes ; pedagogic science may 
develop the methodology of education ; ethical science may sys- 
tematize the laws of possible control of men by moral suasion ; 
but neither of these sciences, as such, has the purpose, the point 
of view, or the power to derive a philosophy of life which shall 
provide for the cooperation of these and like technical means, to 
procure a rationally proportional maximum of the collective 
ends of life. 

Such a comprehensive philosophy, of some sort or other, 
which men always will have in their sub-consciousness, can be 
derived only from a priori principles or prejudices, on the one hand, 
or, on the other hand, from such synthesis of social knowledge 
as this paper has suggested. For example, the fundamental 
technical as well as theoretical question of the relation of the 
state, on the one hand, and of government, on the other, to 
radical human desires, will not be approached scientifically until 
it is investigated from the outlook of the scientific organization 
of social knowledge here recommended. 
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A readjustment of the boundaries of the sciences of social 
fact is taking place, whether scholars approve the reorganization 
or not. Whether or not the subdivisions of sociology which this 
paper suggests become conventional, is to the writer of little 
consequence. The perception which I am most concerned to 
sharpen is that our power to combine intelligently for the con- 
quest of happiness depends ( i ) upon precise knowledge of the 
actual elements of social fact, as it has been and is, both in the 
process of becoming and in the products that already appear ; 

(2) upon intelligent conception of the possibilities of human 
realization, as indicated by the potencies patent in human action ; 

(3) of the dynamic agencies within human reach for the 
achievement of composite happiness. 

Whether our work is one of the complementary analytical 
processes, or one of the supplementary synthetic processes, we 
need to work in intelligent cooperation, in order to approach the 
common end, knowledge of the meaning of life, and achieve- 
ment of life's largest abundance. 

Albion W. Small. 

University op Chicago. 
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SOCIOLOGY might have been the We are nevertheless just reaching an ap- 
name given to the social philosophy proximately adequate apprehension of the 
of each period in which attempts requirements to be satisfied in order to per- 
have been made to organize the facts of as- feet a program of investigation which shall 
sociated human life into systems of thought, gather knowledge of social relations that 
The system to which the name actually re- may be at once precise in detail and co-exten- 
fers is new in method, and to a certain de- sive with the range of human interests. From 
gree new in content ; but on the other hand the Greek philosophers to the modem soci- 
the new name must not be understood to im- ologists observations have been accumula- 
ply that the thing for which it stands is es- ting, and processes have been developing, by 
sentially new. Sociology is, in the simplest the use of which the proper study of man 
terms, knowledge of social facts brought is easier than ever before. Until a very re- 
down to date and unified into the best pos- cent day the study of society has been so 
sible exhibit of the most significant features fragmentary, and its results have been left 
of human relationships. It would accord- so unrelated to each other, that the conclu- 
ingly be patent usurpation to set up a claim sions derived from them have had feeble 
that interest in social phenomena is due to authority. Sociology now takes up the task 
sociology. This would invert the actual or- of making the study of society systematic, 
der of cause and effect. Sociology is the and of combining special knowledge into 
latest expression of intelligent interest in so- available social wisdom* 
cial phenomena. \5tv\:\\ ipo\\^\c^ ^cQrMyn\>i ev&N^^>^^^'>:^^^^ 
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pendence, and we may say that this achieve- this department of social exposition. His- 
ment was simultaneous with the declaration tory has at best but partially satisfied men's 
of American independence, thought about demandfor knowledge of the past. In default 
society was divided between history and of adequate analysis of human activities his- 
philosophy, using each of these terms in a tory has left out of view large sections of 
liberal sense. The study of society tended knowledge which are of no less importance 
either to the narration of events, or to re- than those studied and recorded. Sociology 
flections which purported to disclose the is at present laying upon future historians 
principles controlling events. E^ch genus obligations far more comprehensive than 
of study included various species, so that the those discharged by the historians of the 
statements which follow apply with unequal past. 

strictness to different phases of the kind of Of philosophy, as explanation of human 
inquiry to which they refer. relations, similar assertions are true. The 

Historical writing, in which sociology has most flagrant vice of philosophy has been 
one of its roots, has betrayed in turn most its inversion of the order in which the ac- 
of the vices to which mind is liable. Credu- quisition of real knowledge is possible. In- 
lity, for example, has set down as true many stead of building up knowledge by patient 
things which fancy, conjecture, or rumor af- accumulation of facts, the philosophers have 
firmed. Thus the Roman myths became constructed pretentious conceptions of com- 
part of Livy's history. prehensive truth, and then they have pre- 
Speculativehistoryhas represented as facts sumed that these liberal assumptions could 
additions that the imagination of the scribe supply sufficient details of fact about nearer 
held to be probable in view of other things elements of knowledge. They have thus 
which were supposed to be known about the turned knowable facts into a masquerade of 
facts. The name Herodotus is the classic artificial notions. They have taught men 
symbol for this sort of history. Its readers that the shortest route to knowledge of hu- 
are in the plight of those who try to de- man affairs is by way of those remote con- 
cide from Goethe's accounts of himself which ceptions which they have treated as abso- 
parts are " Wahrheit " and which are " Dich- lute truth. They have consequently made 
tung." History written under the protec- their disciples so helplessly far-sighted that 
tion of despots has either frankly pandered from disuse their mental vision well nigh 
to the prevalent power, as in the case of the lost its power to bring near realities into 
chronicles preserved upon Assyrian or focus. 

Egyptian monuments; or it has artfully ideal- Adam Smith's ''inquiry into the nature 
ized alien social conditions, as in the case of and causes of the wealth of nations " marks 
the Germania of Tacitus ; or it has treated the beginning of the era in which history 
topics of its time so diplomatically, as in the and philosophy are adjusting themselves 
case of Machiavelli's " Prince," which may with entirely new efficiency to social service, 
by accommodation be called history, that It is by no means improbable that in the 
the despot might read one thing out of it future Adam Smith, rather than Comte, will 
and the critic another ; or it has indirectly be regarded as the founder of sociology. In 
flattered the monarch by writing of the the spirit of both historian and philosopher 
past in the spirit of a retained advocate, as the Glasgow professor confronted a specific 
in the case of Lord Bacon's Life of Henry social problem, and attempted to solve it in 
VII. In either instance the result is a mass the only way in which solution is possible, 
of assertion which is useful to seekers after He asked, " What are the principles in ac- 
truth at present only after it has been sifted cordance with which national wealth is in- 
by scholars who have the skill of detectives, creased, and in violation of which nations 
Our purpose will be more directly served remain poor?" The answer must necessarily 
by pointing out deficiencies than by attempt- be both history and philosophy. It must be 
j'n^ to enumerate or estimate the services of a collection of facts, in which the phenom- 
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ena of national wealth or poverty appear, decide justly which classes of facts about the 
and it must be a system of generalizations in past are worth emphasis, and which classes 
which the phenomena are interpreted. From may be omitted or minimized in synopsis, 
this time, when political economy may be History and philosophy, that is, the dem- 
said to have reached its majority, history has onstration of past facts and the interpreta- 
had new tasks, and philosophy new materi- tion of past facts, are thus no longer respec- 
als. In these two changes we must recog- tively simple unities, but they are highly com- 
nize the beginnings of modern sociology. plex unities. This will appear from refer- 

The development of sociology from this ence to the course of development in eco- 
beginning has been through differentiation noihic knowledge. The men of the so-called 
of new inquiries about society, and corre- " historical school " of political economy 
sponding diversification of the tasks which have at last found their proper place, not as 
historians and philosophers have had to per- the founders of a distinct system of econom- 
form. This process has not been concerted, ics, but as the investigators of a distinct body 
nor even until lately, to a high degree con- of evidence which must have its place among * 
scious. On the contrary the immemorial in- the premises of all valid economic theory, 
terest in the mysteries of human life has But economic action is not the only action 
prompted many men to pursue isolated in- which has had a history that implicitly con- 
quiries into special phases of human experi- tains a section of philosophy. For every dis- 
ence, and for reasons above suggested these tinct department of human development the 
labors would have had comparatively little history is therefore to be traced, in order that 
value, unless the necessity of organizing di- its philosophy may be derived. If the men 
vided efforts had appeared to other men. If who use the historical method had learned 
we use the name historian for all the peo- nothing from the example of political econ- 
ple who are trying to discover facts relating omy, some of them would be engaged in 
to men in the past, and if we apply the name organizing a "historical school" of an- 
philosopher to all those who are trying to thropology, others of politics, of psychol- 
combine these facts so that they will reveal ogy, of esthetics, of ethics, 
the most truth about human affairs in all But the lesson has been of service 
time, we may say that in the last century for students in every other department 
history and philosophy have become organ- of social investigation. Instead of repeating 
ized through a division of labor so minute the error, men are engaged in discovering 
that no department of human activity is the facts and the laws of human develop- 
wholly omitted from the attention of histo- ment in its distinct physical, economic, 
rians and philosophers. social, intellectual, esthetic and moral di- 

In this development it has became evident visions. We have accordingly, within the 
thatthesubjects worth attention, as tributary scope of sociology, parallel inquiries, each 
to human advantage, are more distinct and with its historical and its philosophical as- 
numerous than men had realized. We have pect, which may be designated generally as 
found out that "universal history" which anthropology, economics, social history, 
traces a certain select sequence, or group of folk-psychology, politics, esthetics, and 
sequences, of events through the centuries, comparative ethics. The development of 
necessarily omits a thousand times more each element of reality thus recognized 
than it reports. Such omissions might pre- must be traced separately, and the method 
sumably be due solely to the necessary limi- of its development, or its philosophy, must 
tations of an epitome. The pefception to be discovered in its special history ; but the 
which the sociologists are calling attention, complex development, and not a single part 
in this connection, is on the contrary that of it, is history proper, and the method of 
the different departments of human experi- co-operation between the various lines of 
ence have not yet received such equitably development is the substance of ^QiQ?Akx;Jc&ir 
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Sociology has thus accomplished an ad- same orderly arrangement in which it has 

justment of a few men's thoughts to the been found necessary to group historical 

fact that associated human )ife is a totality facts for purposes of intelligence. In 

made up of distinguishable parts, each with order to be wise about the tasks which 

a history, each with an influence upon the living men have to perform we must take 

other parts, each unintelligible unless in- iilto account the facts of the physical en- 

terpreted in its correlations with the rest. vironraent in which we live, our inherited 

But sociology is more than a combination and acquired physical and mental traits, 
of history and philosophy. The historical the peculiarities of our industrial organiza- 
habit involves contemplation of social facts tion, and of our technical resources, the 
in two particular aspects ; first as products written and unwritten laws of government, 
of something antecedent, second as factors and of society as distinguished from govern- 
in the production of something subsequent, ment, the ideals of advantage and happi- 
When scrutiny of society comes down to ness which are dominant, and the codes of 
date, contemporary conditions necessarily conduct which are potent, 
come into the field of view in this double Recognition of this necessity accounts 
aspect. There is accordingly set for the for the industry that has been displayed in 
sociologist the task of knowing the facts of recent years by students of society in ex- 
contemporary society so intimately that he amining conditions which had previously 
may not only anticipate the action of visible attracted little notice. To know society it 
tendencies, but still further that he may be has become necessary to know neglected 
able to justify methods of interference with and despised elements of society, and 
perverse tendencies, in order to procure obscure and apparently insignificant re- 
more desirable results. lations within society. Hence the attention 

Modern sociology is accordingly develop- to the defective, dependent, and delinquent 

ing a new species of scholar, whose function classes, which has been so noticeable that 

it is to do philosophically what the reporter many have mistaken this attention for the 

of the daily press does superficially, viz.: whole business of sociology. Hence the 

to set in order the significant elements of study, notably in Germany, France, and 

contemporary life. The material addition England, of the physical conditions of 

which the new sociology makes to history factories and of operatives' dwellings. 
is classified and related knowledge of No facts that have a part in determin- 

meaning terms in the present social ing the direction or the results of human 

equation. efforts to attain the ends of life may be 

The sociologists confront the fact that omitted henceforth when men attempt to 

human beings, whose characteristics and plan philosophically for the improvement of 

whose needs have been exhibited with a parts or the whole of society. The social 

large degree of definiteness during trace- factors that have had most consideration in 

able human history, now find themselves in the past, nationalities, governments, armies, 

peculiar social conditions, within which laws, may not disappear from view ; but the 

they have to work out their own solution of quality of life must become more important 

the problem of happiness. It is the than its quantity, and the fortunes of 

ambition of the sociologists to comprehend individuals, as limited by institutions, must 

and expound the facts of human conditions become relatively more interesting than the 

so completely that their own generation mass movements of nations, 
may get a larger proportion of the possible It is for reasons just hinted at that the 

goods of life than would be obtainable so-called " labor problem " has occupied so 

itdthout the help of social philosophy. In much of the attention of social theorists 

other words, knowledge of present soci- that it in turn has been mistaken by many 

ety and its />ossibilities involves compre- for the peculiar province of sociology. Its 

Jff^suui^qf ;pj^sent human activities in the relation to social philosophy in general will 
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illustrate the connection between sociology and its mission is therefore evident. Just 

and all the tasks of present society. at present the foremost task of sociology is 

Sociology, in so far as it is scientific and to buttress men's confidence in the majesty 

authoritative at all, discovers or rediscovers of moral law, especially because it is neces- 

laws of social ethics, very much as physiol- sary to impeach so many incompetent inter- 

ogy sanctions the ethics of individual hy- preters of the law. 

giene. Labor problems are not altogether The industrial questions of the day are 

entanglements between bad men ; they are so many challenges to modem men to find 

complications among men, both employers out just what is moral under our new con- 

and employees, who are partially in the ditions. The railroad, the factory, the 

dark about the real relations of the interests wage system, the trust, the lobby, the over- 

in controversy. Sociology is not likely to crowded city, as we know them to-day, are 

be of much use as arbiter in a given case, comparatively new things. They contain 

but sociology cannot fail to be of large and make complications which our political 

service in removing the misconceptions out and commercial and religious traditions do 

of which the controversies arise. not simplify. There is no doubt that 

During the summer of 1894, for example, honesty, and truthfulness, and justice, and 
circumstances brought two phases of social mercy, and humanity, and fraternity belong 
doctrine into collision in a peculiar way in in these new conditions, and ought to con- 
the United States. On the one hand, men trol them ; but it is no wonder that men in 
with very little exact knowledge of business the midst of this complexity have little con- 
attempted to schoolmaster the organizers of fidence in the ability of theorists to decide 
industry, and to prescribe a moral code to the precise form in which these eternal 
which business should conform. On the virtues should appear in their own particular 
other hand, men who questioned the difficulties. In spite of unfortunate em- 
authority of this code, or of some of its barrassments from the unintelligent zeal of 
precepts, angrily denounced the would-be ignorant champions of righteousness, the 
teachers and reformers. Good men actually world's need of righteousness as its organi- 
ridiculed the idea that ethical principles can ^ing principle becomes more apparent with 
have any bearing upon industrial practices, each generation of human experience. The 

The function of sociology in the premises obvious function of sociology is to bear a 
is to show that both these kinds of men are large part in establishing the authority of 
seriously wrong. On the one side, the fault righteousness in social relations, 
is not in desiring the control of business by It would have been easy to schedule a 
ethical principles, but in premature assump- long list of claims for the social sciences on 
tion of superior knowledge of ethical prin- account of their services in the past. It 
ciples. On the other side, the fault is in accords better with the spirit of sociology 
rousing opposition to ethical principles, as to speak of the tasks which it is under- 
such, instead of demanding proper creden- taking for the future. The account of 
tials for the alleged ethical principles. society with sociology is hardly opened. 

It must be admitted that the sociologists The ledger of coming generations must 

themselves are not yet clear about the declare whether sociology shall have worthily 

ethical phases of sociology, and they conse- fulfilled its purpose of rendering such faith- 

quently do not yet furnish the guidance to ful report of social facts and possibilities, 

be desired in arriving at such distinctions, that men may co-operate more intelligently 

Sociology has the means of enlightenment, than in the past to secure national prog- 

however, about the ethics of social relations, ress. 



